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satin, silk, and velvet. Many of these 
specimens are duplicates of pieces in 
the textile collections of the Museum; 
others have been purchased for lend- 
ing. These fabrics of various countries 
and periods are especially of value to 
students and workers in the industrial 
arts; a group is now being used con- 
stantly in the New York • Textile 
School. 

Twenty-four facsimiles of Dutch 
etchings mounted as are those shown 
in the print galleries of the Museum 
are also available, representing the 
work of Rembrandt and his contem- 
temporaries. 

Mention of the Lending Collections 
is not complete without inclusion of 
the groups of paintings, canvases by 
American and European artists, which 
are on loan in New York City and else- 
where. The first of these groups, nine- 
teen in number, was placed in the gal- 
leries of the Bronx Society of Arts and 
Sciences in 191 5. By arrangement with 
the New York Public I ibrary, two 
more groups were placed in branch 
libraries in 1917 and 1918, twenty- 
three going to Hamilton Fish Park and 
eighteen to Chatham square. In 1919 
thirty-one were sent out in care of the 
American Federation of Arts, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and under their manage- 
ment have traveled to various parts of 
the United States. In the same way 
two duplicate sets of the facsimiles of 
Dutch etchings have also gone about 
the country. Thus a bit of a great mu- 
seum has been carried to small com- 
munities. 

It is the earnest desire of the Trustees 
of the Museum and of those in charge 
of the educational work that all these 
kinds of lending material shall be of 



the greatest possible use to many 
people. To that end terms and condi- 
tions have been made as liberal as 
possible. Information regarding rental 
fees, length of time of loans, etc., is 
given in a leaflet which may be ob- 
tained by request from the Secretary 
of the Museum. Additional informa- 
tion will be given gladly by the Sec- 
retary or by those in charge of these 
collections to any who may wish to 
make further inquiries by letter or by 
visit to the Museum. 

Bessie D. Davis. 

THE INFORMATION AND 
CATALOGUE DESKS 

IN the early days of the Museum 
the general public did not understand 
that the collections could be of prac- 
tical value to the artist, artisan, and 
craftsman of all kinds, inasmuch as 
from the study of the beauty of form, 
line, color, and style, the art of the 
present day in all its branches can be 
strongly influenced. But, realizing the 
importance of this fact, the Museum 
authorities have tried in various ways 
to bring it into prominence. The In- 
formation Desk is one of these means ; 
for it makes the connection between 
the visitor and the information that he 
seeks or needs. 

Among the varied activities at the 
Information Desk are the following: 
Folders which have the floor plans, 
lists of catalogues and lectures, price 
lists of photographs, and leaflets deal- 
ing with other subjects of special in- 
terest are obtainable. These direct the 
questioner to the objects in which he 
is interested. There are illustrated 
catalogues of many of the collections, 
and these explain and give a setting 
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for the objects. The Bulletin, published 
monthly, and its supplements, which 
are really monographs of new acces- 
sions, keep one posted on the current 
events. The Children's Bulletin, issued 
quarterly, contains information about 
the collections in story form. 

Another method employed for mak- 
ing the collections useful is to photo- 
graph all the new objects as well as 
the older ones, and to have these 
photographs on sale. This principle 
has developed very rapidly; for the 
last fifteen years it has been possible 
to obtain photographs, either for study 
purposes or for framing, of any object 
which belongs to the Museum col- 
lections. 

The designer for furniture, for in- 
stance, may have a photograph of any 
piece of furniture, and if he so desires, 
a permit for making a measured draw- 
ing of it. The interior decorator finds 
that the Museum is a perfect storehouse 
in wealth of material in ideas for him, 
and that the photographs are valuable 
reference material for him to have in 
his office. The large collection of 
brocades, silks, tapestries, rugs, car- 
pets, and laces interests the manufac- 
turers of such materials, who send 
their designers to study the pieces 
themselves and to make color studies. 
They find the photographs important 
helps in drawing the designs, or else 
they select the photographs and send 
them to their designers in this country, 
or in Europe. 

The craftsmen are not the only 
group that use the photographs. Stu- 
dents use the small size to illustrate 
their note books on history, principles 
of art and design, and other subjects. 
Photographs are used by schools, col- 



leges, and lecturers, forreflectoscopes, 
and for lantern slides to illustrate many 
of their courses. 

Permits are issued giving permis- 
sion to students, designers, artists, 
and sculptors to make either exact 
copies, sketches, or notes in color or 
otherwise, and a room is provided 
where canvases and materials are 
stored and kept in readiness for the 
following day's work. The following 
list of designers of various crafts will 
show how many have found the per- 
mits of use to them in their particular 
lines and how varied their interests 
have been : architects, bead workers, 
costumers for theatres and operas, 
embroiderers, makers of stained glass, 
illuminators, illustrators, interior dec- 
orators, makers of gold and silver 
jewelry, manufacturers of lace and 
lamp shades, workers in iron and sil- 
ver, piano makers, designers of post- 
ers, makers of porcelain and pottery, 
printers, textile workers on rugs, rib- 
bons, silks, and tapestries, designers 
of type, woodworkers on furniture, 
mouldings, and picture frames. 

A few casts of ornament are avail- 
able, and details of sculpture which 
interest the student and designer. 

Photographers are given permission 
to photograph the Museum collec- 
tions, or books and photographs in 
the Library reference collections. 

Appointments may be made for the 
services of the Instructors for individ- 
uals, either singly or in groups, and 
for classes with their teachers who 
desire to have the collections explained 
to them. Reservations may be made 
for the Lecture Hall, or the Class 
Rooms for lectures or talks. 

In fact, we try at the very entrance to 
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the Museum to give the student, de- 
signer, lecturer, or casual visitor all in- 
formation possible to help him in his 
chosen profession, or to see the collec- 
tions with the least possible exertion. 
Juliet W. Robinson. 

THE MUSEUM LIBRARY 

THE Library of the Museum, a refer- 
ence library open to all visitors and 
especially serviceable to the student, 
contains over 39,000 volumes, cover- 
ing varied subjects related to art, both 
fine and industrial, from the earliest 
times to the present. 

The sections that cover Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman art are 
particularly well equipped, embracing 
not only the most scholarly works, but 
also sets of society publications and 
the leading magazines published in the 
interest of these arts. 

The section of Oriental art (both of 
the Near and Far East) contains an 
abundance of material, including a 
number of important works on the arts 
of China and Japan, also a large num- 
ber of samples of woven fabrics, 
among which are gold and silver 
laces, of Indian manufacture. 

Architectural books of a general 
nature are in the Library, but no effort 
has been made to specialize in this line, 
it being unnecessary on account of 
the proximity of the splendid Avery 
Architectural Library at Columbia 
University. 

Painting and sculpture, both ancient 
and modern, form large and important 
sections; a great number of the books 
on these subjects are those that have 
appeared during the past fifty years, 
including catalogues of European mu- 



seums, exhibitions, and private col- 
lections. 

For several years past there have 
been published a number of works 
that reproduce the drawings by the 
Old Masters and also by some of the 
modern artists. Most of such repro- 
ductions, which are of the highest 
quality of printing, may be found in 
the Library. 

Books on ornamental design and 
decoration are also quite numerous — 
among them many works in colors. 

The sections of the Library that 
comprise the works on the industrial 
arts include ceramics, furniture, tapes- 
try, lace, embroidery, glass, both 
stained and domestic, jewelry, metal- 
work, musical instruments, etc: all of 
these are comprehensive in their scope 
and that of tapestry is perhaps the 
best library collection on that subject 
in the country. 

Books on arms and armor are quite 
numerous and among them are many 
that contain photographic reproduc- 
tions of the exhibits in European gal- 
leries and private collections. 

Guide books, such as Baedeker's and 
Murray's, of which there are complete 
sets, and other books of travel, may 
be found. 

Such subjects as Numismatics, His- 
tory, Heraldry, Biography, Philoso- 
phy, Religion, etc., are also repre- 
sented. 

American and European sale cata- 
logues of works of art are to be found 
in large numbers, and by means of 
these catalogues the provenance of 
pictures and the prices paid are often 
obtained. The collection of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods (the Lon- 
don auctioneers) catalogues is an ex- 
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